CHAPTER V

MILITARY GENIUS

Marlborough as tactician and strategist - views on naval power -
the blind spot of Spain.

MARLBOROUGH'S first three campaigns as Com-
mander-in-Chief of the English Army had shown
him to possess ideas about the tactical and
strategical problems of warfare very different
from those of his predecessors. In the first place,
it was his consistent view, as he wrote to Godolphin
in 1703, that " if we cannot bring the French to
a battle, we shall not do anything worth being
commended/' This emphasis on the importance
of seeking battle was something comparatively
new in the military conceptions of his genera-
tion. From the closing years of the Thirty
Years' War a preference for defensive warfare
and big sieges rather than a showdown between
two armies had prevailed in Europe. The
French general, Turenne, was a rare exception to
a run of Continental commanders (including
William III and Louis XIV) who liked to avoid
pitched battles. It is to be remarked that Marl-
borough served as a young man under Turenne
and was commended by him for his exceptional
qualities. That Marlborough learned something
from Turenne can hardly be questioned.

But to seek battle was one thing; to attain it
quite another. In those days not only did it
take two to make a fight, but the evasion of
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